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THE WANE OF COURIER 

It seems hard that the name and work of the wittiest of all 
Frenchmen should vanish from the face of the earth, but the 
character and amount of attention that successive generations 
have bestowed upon Paul-Louis Courier de Mere would seem to 
prophesy such a fate. Armand Carrel's biography, dated De- 
cember 1829, calls him the most original of writers, asserts that 
in the Pamphlet des Pamphlets he offered the world the most 
perfect work of literary art which the language can boast, and 
protests with an earnestness that implies neglect at that early 
date : Non, Courier n'est point oublie, et ne le sera point. Some 
years later Traill, in England, is enthusiastic as to manner; but 
questions the permanent value of his work. In 1892, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey denies him the credit of a single positive convic- 
tion ; and the editorial note to the neat little Flammarion edition 
to which Sarcey's appreciation forms the preface, insists with a 
painful conscientiousness, reminding one of the pious apple-wo- 
man who informed prospective customers that her apples were 
rotten at the heart, that "Courier is not a great writer." In 
ten years his name has scarcely been mentioned in literature. 

There are evident reasons, but they seem scarcely sufficient to 
account entirely for his disappearance. There are of course the 
very obvious ones that he attempted no monumental work, but 
scribbled a few lines here and a few lines there, and that he dealt 
almost entirely with ephemeral subjects; but "The Spectator," 
the Provinciates, the Lettres Persanes are disconnected frag- 
ments, and the underlying principles involved in Courier's dis- 
cussions, in the purchase of Chambord and the prohibition of 
dancing at Luynes, are nearly the same for all ages and all peo- 
ples; if the dicta of Mirabeau and Jefferson are to be accepted ab- 
solutely, they are quite the same. Courier was a great rascal from 
his own confession, it is true; but so was Villon, and so was By- 
ron. He was a man of profound learning, and as he himself sug- 
gests, La science et l' eloquence sont peut-etre incompatibles ; but 
he proved that the rule, if it be a rule, has exceptions, by writing 
appeals to the peasants that the peasants read and understood 
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and appreciated as keenly if not as intelligently as the learned 
among his readers. 

A sounder reason for his failure to leave a permanent impress, 
is perhaps found in Sarcey's statement that he lacked positive 
convictions. He was always the sophist, often the impudent 
liar; he was always the writer, never the thinker. His most in- 
sistent objections to the purchase of Chambord for the little Duke 
of Bordeaux was that the establishment of the court in the neigh- 
borhood of his idyllic village of Luynes would, forsooth, furnish 
a bad example to the moral fashion-plates who inhabited it! 
Why it was advisable that the inhabitants of Chambord and en- 
virons should be shielded from the noxious influence of the 
court, rather than the peasants of another quarter, he neglects 
to state. Consider, in the light of such virtuous assumptions as 
the above, a statement like this: "Smuggling is not to be 
blamed. . . . The government cheats, and the man who 
can cheat the government is respected by everyone." Thus 
much for morality. And for literary discrimination: "The 
wretchedest little scribbler of the seventeenth century wrote bet- 
ter French than all the Jean-Jacques of ours." In one of his let- 
ters he writes half-seriously of Plutarch: "He'd make Pompey 
win the battle of Pharsalia if that would round off his phrase a 
little better." This startling statement is certainly more near- 
ly true of the author than of Plutarch ; and in the very making 
of it, in the very promulgation of such an unwarranted slander 
against the poor old pedagogue of Chaeronea, Courier is exempli- 
fying his own fatal tendency to sacrifice principle, not for 
pence, but for paradox. 

And then what a mean, snivelling puppy he degenerates into 

on occasion! On the death of his father-in-law, the celebrated 

Hellenist, Clavier, Courier was a candidate for the place thus 

left vacant in the Academy of Inscriptions, but was unanimously 

rejected. The misused great man gave vent to his feelings in a 

letter the tenor of which may be gathered from the following 

dignified extract: ". . . I see accomplished this prophecy of 

my father: 'You will never be anything.' Until the present 

moment I suspected (as there is always something obscure in 

oracles), I thought he meant, 'you will never do anything,' — 
19 
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which pleased me well enough, and even seemed to me a good 
omen for my rise in the world, for by doing nothing I could at- 
tain to everything, at least to becoming a member of the Acad- 
emy. . . . but I was mistaken. The old gentleman had 
said, and he wasn't often wrong, 'you will never be anything,' — 
that is, you can never become a policeman, an exciseman, a spy, 
a duke, a lackey, or even a member of the Academy. . . . 
It is folly to struggle against destiny. . . . " and so on, ad 
nauseam, concluding with the statement that he had never want- 
ed the place and that he never should try for it again. What- 
ever may have been the motives of the worthy gentlemen of the 
Academy in excluding the pamphleteer from their ranks, this 
puerile letter furnished them ample ex post facto justification. 
It is a question whether a man is capable of great things who is 
not great of mind. 

Courier is passing, but how we dislike seeing him go! 
Did ever a Le Sage or a Stevenson contrive anything more 
deliriously irresponsible than that wild life of his? His ability 
to get himself into strange situations seems to have been in- 
herited from his father, a spirited gentleman, Courier de 
Mere (Paul-Louis, by his own wish, was neither gentleman nor 
de Mere), who gallantly revenged himself on a nobleman that re- 
fused to pay what he owed, by alienating the affections of the 
nobleman's wife, and who was cudgelled and chased out of Paris 
in consequence; much as was the great Voltaire for similarly re- 
fusing to cringe to the aristocracy. To this circumstance the 
younger Courier owed his country training, and the clay stuck 
to his shoes all the rest of his life; for it must be confessed that 
in spite of his learning, in spite of his wonderfully delicate liter- 
ary instinct, in spite of his gallantry and his gallantries, Paul- 
Louis was and remained a great boor. 

He joined the army under much the same conditions as a 
dozen raw youths, apparently his inferiors in every essential re- 
spect, who became stars of the first magnitude in the Revolu- 
tionary firmament, while he remained, to his astonishment and 
eloquent indignation, a simple artillery captain. When we come 
to examine his military record, however, we find it hard to share 
his surprise. He was brave to a degree, as was proved by the 
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unconcerned fashion in which he sauntered over Italy as an am- 
ateur of the arts, while his countrymen were being stilettoed 
and brales le plus doucement possible all about him, — by his 
allowing himself to be left behind when the French evacuated 
Rome, because he hadn't quite finished his study of a manuscript 
in the Vatican Library, although he knew there wasn't one 
chance in a hundred of his escaping the fatal fury of the mad- 
dened populace. But was this supercilious indifference akin to 
the fierce devotion that made generals of Hoche and Moreau ? 
His heart — if he had a heart — wasn't in the work. He was per- 
fectly willing to lose a campaign, if he might thereby gain a 
lady's smiles ; for this strange compound of peasant and savant, 
ugly and ungainly as Punch at the fair, seems to have been as 
irresistible with the ladies as his father before him. He was 
ready to desert on the eve of a battle if something called him 
elsewhere. When his father died he left for France to console 
his mother, without telling anyone where he was going; and 
while the authorities were madly scouring the country for the 
deserter, that individual was sitting quietly at home, engaged in 
the translation of one of Cicero's orations. Under the circum- 
stances it is astonishing, not that Paul-Louis never carried a 
marshal's baton, but that the government didn't save his garde 
champetre the trouble of putting a bullet into him, many years 
before that event actually happened. 

After several years of unrewarded toil with the army in Italy, 
the disgusted chef d'escadron secured his release from the ser- 
vice and withdrew to his country estate. But scarcely had he 
left one branch of the army when he began trying to enter an- 
other, in the face of Napoleon's determination to have nothing 
more to do with soldiers who had shown their lack of devotion 
by leaving his service once. He succeeded, however, and found 
conditions in Germany worse than they had been in Italy. The 
latter half of his life he spent on his farm at Luynes, quarreling 
with his neighbors, opposing the government — whatever its 
policy happened to be at the moment — chafing under the matri- 
monial yoke with a woman twenty-five years his junior, penning 
racy political pamphlets and learned treatises on themes from 
classical antiquity, and maintaining correspondences with other 
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bibliophiles as eccentric as himself, like Marquis Tacconi of 
Naples, for example, owner of a magnificent library, who was 
sent to the galleys because he forged bank-notes to buy books, 
although he never read one. 

Books were frequenly at the bottom of Courier's troubles as 
well. During one of his frequent periods of desertion, he was 
comfortably ensconced in the San Lorenzo library in Florence, 
examining a valuable manuscript copy of Longus's "Daphnis 
and Chloe," when he succeeded in dropping a blot of ink on the 
page. The controversy that ensued and the publicity given the 
principals brought Courier to the attention of the French Gov- 
ernment again, and he came near paying the extreme penalty for 
desertion. This controversy is especially interesting for elicit- 
ing that delightfully complicated bit of satire directed at Italian 
librarians. If they weren't always seeking publicity by quarrels 
like the present one, says Courier, "no one would ever have sus- 
pected that they were so deplorably igonorant of their calling; 
and their stupidity, appearing only in their writings, would 
never have been known by any one. ' ' 

Every man's hand was against the virtuous peasant to the end. 
"Every time I am robbed, I have to pay damages and interest 
thereon. If I were assaulted, I suppose I should be fined. I am 
now threatened with having my house burned. If that happens, 
I shall doubtless be punished for arson. ' ' One evening, he was 
shot by an unknown hand. Five years later, a peasant girl ad- 
mitted that she had witnessed his death, and that he had been 
killed by his own game-warden. The matter was never satisfac- 
torily cleared up, however, and Paul-Louis's death remains as 
enigmatic as his life. 

There never was an author who lent himself more easily to ex- 
tracts. His work, in fact, is merely a succession of piquant ep- 
igrams, some of them expressing profound truths. When Na- 
poleon became emperor, "I thought him," says Courier, "made 
for something better." When it was proposed that his province 
contribute to the Royal Family the wherewithal to buy Cham- 
bord for the Duke of Bordeaux, the peasant of Luynes opposed 
the purchase, because, he says, the prince will lose more in the 
people's affection, than he will gain in land — ". . . de tel- 
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les acquisitions le ruinerait bientot, s'il est vrai, ce qu'on dit, que 
les princes ne sont riches que de V amour des peuples." "Those 
who praise the past know only the present." But it was in per- 
sonal satire that Courier was inimitable. Voltaire was a novice 
beside this spiteful wit. "The court gives everything to the 
prince, — just as the priest gives everything to God." "The 
friends of Louis XIV can't speak his language. We hear the 
praises of Bossuet, Racine, Fenelon, in the style of Marat." In 
the attack on the Academy, " Vous cherchez cette mediocrite jus- 
tement vantee par les sages." Apropos of the emigres: "the em- 
peror cherishes and reveres them, probably becuase he can't 
manufacture them, as he can counts and princes." 

But even Paul-Louis isn't all bitterness and cynicism. What 
silken hanger-on at the despised court ever said prettier things 
to the ladies? "Si je ne vous en ai pas adresse (de ma prose) 
plus tot, c est qtie nous autres, vieux cousins, nous n'ecrivons 
guere a nos jeunes cousines sans savoir auparavant comment nos 
lettres seront recues, n'etant pas, comme vous autres, toujours as- 
sures de plaire. . . . je bailie, en verite, comme un coffre; 
— vous, a cause de mon absence, la-bas, vous devez bailler aussi 
comme une petite tabatiere." And then there is occasional spon- 
taneous humor of a broader sort : " I am entirely consoled for 
the loss of my canary, because I have found him again." "I've 
received the shirt, General, which you send me as a present. 
May God restore it to you, in this world or the next. . . ." 

Farewell, Paul-Louis! Peace to thy ashes, and may the dust 
rest lightly on thy forgotten tomes ! There are worse things in 
this world, mayhap in the next, than to be forgotten. 

R. T. House. 
Southwestern State Normal School, Oklahoma. 



